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Programs Like Ours 
OnRadioLuxemburg 


Radio Luxemburg is Europe's 
most powerful radio station. It is also 
the European station which is most 
like U. S. stations. 

Most European radio stations are 
under government control and do 
not carry advertising. Radio Luxem- 
burg is privately owned and carries 
advertising. It also broadcasts many 
kinds of programs which are like our 
programs — quizzes, give-away pro- 
grams, disk jockey shows. Now it 
is going to add one more kind of U. S. 
program—daytime serials. 

Radio Luxemburg officials say 
these serials will not be as “slushy” 
as U. §. soap operas. But the serials 
will be dramatic, continued stories. 
Station officials say they admire 
U. S. methods. For example, the 
station does not accept sponsors for 
its news and information programs. 
And it does not carry singing com- 
mercials. The station tried these com- 
mercials before the war and decided 
they annoyed the listeners. 

Radio Luxemburg. like U. S. sta- 
tions, stresses entertainment, not 
propaganda. “Music First” is its slo- 





OUR FRONT COVER 


Riding the “witch's bike” on our front cover 
ore Barbara Walsh, 2728 Henry Hudson Park- 
way, New York 63, N. Y.; and Tommy Jennings, 
171 East 82d St., New York 28, N. Y. They are 
wearing Pacific Mills “target” design sports 
shirts. Bicycle parts were rigged up on a 
broomstick and the photograph taken in a 
studio against a sky backdrop. 





gan. The station is heard in man) 
European countries. Music ente; 
tains listeners, no matter what 
language they speak. 

Our State Department may bx 
come Radio Luxemburg’s first U. S 
sponsor. The State Department 
would like the station to carry som 
of our Voice of America program 
The station reaches several million 
European listeners. The Voice of 
America is one of the ways our Go: 
ernment tells the people of othe: 
nations about the people of the U. S$ 


New Carrier Planned 


Work will soon start on the world’s 
biggest naval vessel. This ship wil 
be a 65,000-ton U. S. aircraft carrie: 
(See picture below.) 

Our Navy says that the carrier wil! 
cost about $124,000,000 and is « 
pected to be on the seas in about 
four years. 

The flight deck of this carrier wil! 
be 1,030 feet long and 190 feet across 
at its widest point. It will be a flush 
deck which means it will have no 
bridges or other structures. Naviga 
tion bridges and elevators to bring 
planes on deck will be located along 
the sides of the deck. 

The carrier will have four cata- 
pults — two on the bow and one on 
each side. Present carriers have onl) 
two. 

The flight deck will be long enough 
to launch aircraft as big as the B-29 
Superfortress. 

Like several of the Navy's latest 
warships, the carrier will be too big 
to go through the Panama Canal 



















Official U 


Artist's drawing of the new carrier which will be biggest in world. 


















Navy drawing 
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TROPICAL “ICE” HARVEST. These workers in Cabo Rojo, Puerto Rico, are 
harvesting salt. The Caribbean sun beats down on shallow, man-made pools of 
sea water, soaking up the moisture. Huge, hardened sheets of salt are left. Workers 
break up the sheets with picks and shovel, then carry the salt in wheelbarrows 
to the banks for further drying. The annual harvest of 50 tons is used entirely 
in Puerto Rico. This industry was started by the Spaniards about 150 years ago. 
[his work in the salt bed makes a worker’s skin hard and tough. 


Science News 


Scientists have tuned in on the 
most powerful of all radio-broadcast- 
ing stations — the stars. 

About 15 years ago a U. S. physi- 
cist*, K. G. Jansky, discovered radio 
waves coming from the direction of 
the Milky Way. Now, as a result of 
wartime radar developments, scien- 
tists have been able to hear sounds 
from many parts of the universe. 

It takes very special equipment to 
hear sounds from the stars. You can’t 
lear them on your radio. But accord- 
ng to astronomers you aren't miss- 
ng any music. Says one astronomer, 
the sounds are like “a combination 
of gravel falling on the roof and the 
howling of wolves.” 

Cornell University at Ithaca, N. Y., 
will soon put into service the first 
college - operated “radio telescope.” 
Its saucer-shaped antenna, 17 feet 
across, picks up the radio waves 
which bombard our earth from outer 
space. The waves are amplified by a 
loudspeaker. 

What good does it do to pick up 
these celestial* radio waves? 

Scientists believe radio-astronomy 
vill add te our knowledge of the 
universe. For example, radio-astron- 
omy suggests that there may be 
black stars.” Radio waves have been 
picked up from spots in the heavens 
where no light appears. 


* Means word is defined on page 10. 


Norway, Cuba, Egypt Elected 
To U. N. Security Council 


Norway, Cuba, and Egypt have 
been elected to the United Nations 
Security Council by the General As- 
sembly. The three nations will take 
their places in the Security Council 
at the end of this year. 

Eleven nations hold seats in the 
Security Council. Five of them are 
permanent members. They are: 
China, France, Russia, Great Britain, 
and the United States. 

The other six members are elected 
by the General Assembly for terms 
of two years. The present non-per- 
manent members are: Argentina, 
Belgium, Canada, Colombia. Svria. 
and the Ukraine. 

At the end of this year, Norway, 
Cuba, and Egypt will replace Bel- 
gium, Colombia, and Syria. 


U. N. WEATHER STATIONS 


A trans-Atlantic plane speeds over 
the ocean. Suddenly the crew gets 
word that there is a bad storm di- 
rectly ahead. 

It was a branth of the U. N. which 
warned the plane crew, helped bring 
the plane safely across the Atlantic. 
This branch is called the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO). 

ICAO is responsible for the net- 
wor of navigation and weather sta- 


tions which are strung across the 
North Atlantic air route. Most of the 
stations are floating weather ships 
which give information to- passing 
planes and are always on the job in 
case of emergency rescues. 

At present ICAO has eight weath- 
er stations, or areas, patrolled by 
ships of nations which border the 
North Atlantic. Soon five more weath- 
er stations will be added. 


Russia Bars Eskimos 


American Eskimos are no longer 
allowed to visit the mainland of 
Siberia. 

In 1988 Russia signed an agree- 
ment with the U. S. allowing Eski 
mos to visit the Siberian mainland 
without bothering to get visas or 
make other official arrangements. 
Last summer Russia declared that 
the agreement was no longer in ef- 
fect. 

News of the end of the agreement 
did not reach all Eskimos in time. 
Last summer seventeen Eskimos vis- 
ited Siberia to sell ivory and were 
kept prisoner for two months by Rus- 
sia. Most of these Eskimos were from 
Little Diomede Island and the others 
from St. Lawrence Island. (See map.) 

For many years American Eskimos 
from Little Diomede and Russian 
Eskimos from Big Diomede (a Rus- 
sian island) have traveled together in 
summer to both Siberia and Alaska. 
he islands are only two miles apart. 

As far as is known, no Russian 
Eskimos visited U. S. territory this 
summer 
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Area where Eskimos used to cross. 
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NE look at a map of South 
America will show you why 
Chile is called the “string 


bean’ or “ribbon” nation. Look now 
at the maps on these two pages. 
Chile is about as long as the United 
States is wide. Chile stretches for 
more than 2660 miles north and 
south, along the west coast of 
South America. Yet, at its widest 
point, it is no more than 200 miles. 

Why is Chile this shape? The 
answer is found in the early days 
of the Spanish settlement of the 
narrow strip of South America called 
Chile. 

The Spaniards had settled in 
Peru, just north of Chile. Francisco 
Pizzaro (frahn-SEE-sko pee-SAHR- 
ro), Spanish conqueror of the great 
Inca Indians of Peru, wanted more 
gold and power. He picked a leader 
named Diego de Almagro (dee-AY- 
go day ahl-MAH-gro), to head a 
band of the best Spanish soldiers for 
the journey south. After passing 
through the dry desert region of 
northern Chile, they entered the rich 
valley of middle Chile, and came 
upon the fierce Araucanian Indians, 
who drove de Almagro’s men back 
where they came from. This hap- 
pened in the year 1535. 

Pizzaro was determined to add 
Chile to the empire he was winning 
for the King of Spain. So, in 1540, 
Pizzaro sent Pedro de Valdivia ( PAY- 








Vhoto from Grace Line. 


Chilean boy dressed in huaso (cowboy) outfit. 


dro day vahl-DEE-vee-ah) into 
Chile, with more men and weapons. 
The guns and armor of the Spaniards 
proved too much for the spears and 
arrows of the Araucanian Indians. 
Gradually the Indians were pushed 
south into the great forest region. 
There, for 300 years, they kept up 
the fight against the Spaniards. 

But the great central valley had 
come under control of de Valdivia’s 
expedition. The first settlement was 
made around a fort the invaders 
built. This settlement grew into the 
beautiful city of Santiago (sahn-tee- 
AH-go), capital of Chile, with a 
population today of 1,015,000. 

When the early Spanish settlers 
tried to move farther east, they 
found themselves blocked by the 
Andes Mountains. So they kept 
moving south. This is why Chile 
is long and narrow. 
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From “Latin America in Maps,”’ 
Barnes & Noble, New York. 


Chile, north to south, would just 
about span the U. S., east to west. 





mountains and the sea 


The Spanish invaders heard the 
Indians using the word Tchili to 
refer to their land. This meant 
“snow,” for the snow-capped peaks 
of the Andes Mountains. So the 
Spaniards began using the word 
which came to be spelled Chile. ( The 
Spanish pronunciation is CHEE- 
lay. ) 

Most of the people of Chile today 
live in the middle region. It is where 
Chilean farmers raise nearly al! the 
food the nation needs. It is where 
most of Chile’s cities have been built 

Here factories and mills produc 
cotton and woolen cloth, leathe: 
goods, paper, cement, tobacco, glass 
ware, chemical products, soaps, toilet 
goods, flour, sugar and other food 
products, clothing, tile, brick, wine 
rubber products, iron and steel and 
products made from steel. 

We have mentioned two regions of 
Chile —the desert north, and the 
middle region which is Chile’ 
food-box and factory combined 
There is one other main region o! 
Chile. It is the cool, rainy south - 
a region of deep forest and pasture 
land for cattle and sheep. 

The map on the opposite page 
marks these three regions, and shows 
the great Andes Mountains that sepa- 
rate Chile from Argentina and 
Bolivia. The highest mountain ranges 
are shown in the solid green colo! 
Mt. Aconcagua (ah-kon-h All 
gwah) is the highest peak in the 
Western Hemisphere. It is in Argen- 
tina. 


EVERY KIND OF CLIMATE 


You can find every kind of climate 
in Chile. One end of Chile is nea! 
the Equator, the other near the Ant 
arctic zone. Near Chile’s Cape Hor. 
southernmost tip of South America, 
is Magallanes, southernmost city 
the world. From Magallanes (mal 
gah-YAH-nace) it is 2500 miles to the 
South Pole. 

Magallanes was named for Ferdi- 





















» the 


erdi- 


nand Magellan, famous Portuguese 
explorer. In October, 1520, Magellan 
came upon the strait that now bears 
his name. 

The different levels of land — from 
sea level to mountain peaks 23,000 
feet high — also give Chile different 
kinds of climate. When you are at 
sea level in the Tropical Zone, it is 
hot. But on a mountain peak in the 
Tropical Zone, as in any zone, it is 
cold. 

Because Chile is below the Equa- 
tor, the farther north you go there 
the hotter it gets. The farther south 
you go, the colder it gets. And when 
it is summer in countries above the 
Equator, it is winter in Chile. When 
it is winter above the Equator, it is 
summer in Chile. 

Chile’s area is 296,717 square miles 
—not quite the area of our states of 
California, Oregon, and Washington 
combined. 


PEOPLE OF CHILE 


Of the 5,000,000 people in Chile, 
4,000,000 of them live in the middle 
region. The people work on the 
farms, and in the factories, shops 
ind offices of the cities. Most of the 
Chilean people are of Spanish de- 
scent, but many are descended from 
Irish, Dutch, Italian, German, 
French, Swiss, English and Scotch 
mmigrants. Spanish is the national 
language of Chile. Among the Ger- 
Italians and other national 
sroups, are many who speak another 
language besides Spanish. 

Only three important tribes of In- 
ns remain in Chile. They are the 
ious Araucano tribe, noted for 
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location map shows Chile’s place 
on the continent of South America 


THIS MAP —=> | 


shows land elevations of 
Chile and parts of border- 
ing nations. The solid green 
is land from 6,500 feet to 
the highest mountain peak 
—23,080 feet. 


their long fight against the invading 
Spaniards; the Changos (CHANG- 
goz) of the northern region, who 
work in the mines; and the Fuegians 
(few-EE-gee-ans) of the southern 
region, who tend flocks of sheep and 
move from place to place. 

There are a few Patagonians (pah- 
tah-GO-nee-ans) left in the southern 
region, but they are fast dying out. 
The total native Indian population 
of Chile is about 125,000. 

Only one-tenth (about 500,000) of 
Chile’s population lives in the south- 
ern region. This was the last region 
to be settled by European immi- 
grants. The Spanish did not go 
there, because it was too cold for 
them. 

In 1848 a group of Germans 
settled there, and in the years that 
followed, others came from oe 
to build houses, plant wheat, an 


start settlements that grew into 
towns. 
In the early 1900s the Chilean 


government encouraged more 
settlers to go to the southern region. 
It offered land at one dollar an acre 
and lent the settlers money to build 
houses, buy farm machinery from the 
United States, and start small fac 
tories. 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


Wood from the deep torests of the 
southern region is cut into lumber 
for building, for railroad ties, for use 
in the manufacture of wine casks 
furniture, boxes. Some is ground into 
pulp from which paper is made. Ply- 
wood is one of Chile’s new industries. 
and the government is encouraging 
it so that more low-cost houses, can 
be built in the cities. 


COAL UNDER THE SEA 


Most of Chile’s coal is mined in the 
middle region. Enough is ~mined 
to meet the needs of homes, railroads 
and factories. Several of the coal 
mines run for miles under the Gulf 
of Arauco (ah-rah-OO-ko), a few 
miles south of Concepcion (kahn- 
SEP-see-on. ) 


The desert north yields most of 
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Maps for Junior Scholastic by Eva Mizerek. 
The three regions of Chile are shown 
along the left side of the map. 











Photo by DePalma, from Black Star 


The city of Valparaiso is hilly, like San Francisco. Cable cars, called 
ascensors, run between downtown section and residential area on hilltops. 


Chile’s other mineral products. These 
include copper, nitrate, sulphur ( pro- 
duced from volcanic deposits), man- 
ganese (used in making certain kinds 
of steel), iron ore, gold, and silver. 

The nitrate deposits are the only 
ones in the world, as far as is known, 
that are used commercially. The de- 
posits are on the eastern slopes of 
the coastal range. The full name of 
this mineral is sodium nitrate. It is 
mined by hand methods and by elec- 
tric shovels. The deposits lie any- 
where from one to 50 feet beneath 
the surface. 

Here is the story told of how the 
Indians discovered that nitrate would 
burn and was good for plant growth. 
The story is from the book, Between 
Mountain and Sea, CHILE, by 
Sydney Greenbie, published by Row, 
Peterson and Company, with beauti- 
fully colored illustrations by Fiore 
Mastri. 


Back in colonial days, the Indian 
chief Caupolican (kow-po-lee-KAHN), 
grandson of Lautaro (lah-oo-TAH-ro) 
and nephew of that Caupolican who is 


the great hero of the Araucanos, was 
leading his tribe through the desert. 
When they built a fire, it started to run 
along the bare ground in sparkles and 
flashes and little explosions. Frightened 
out of their wits, they sent Beppo 
(BEP-o), the chiefs son, to an old 
priest who lived in the Spanish settle- 
ment. Beppo told the priest about his 
strange experience. Was it magic, a 
work of the devil? “No,” said the priest. 
“It is the work of God, and all God’s 
works are intelligent. Man can under- 
stand them if he will but use his in- 
telligence.” 

Returning with Beppo, he loaded a 
burro with some sacks of the earth. 
In his high-ceilinged schoolroom, hung 
with all sorts of retorts, coils, tubes, and 
crude machinery for heating and testing 
materials—the nearest anyone came to 
having a chemical laboratory in those 
parts—the priest crushed some of the 
stuff, added water, and heated it. Just 
as he thought, it deposited fine grains 
of white salts, called niter. 

“What's this good for?” asked Beppo. 

“To make firecrackers, my son, and 
for explosives.” 

They spread the rest of the dirt from 
the desert on the ground in the garden. 


To the priest's amazement, the plants 
where the dirt was thrown grew to 
twice the ordinary size. They enlarged 
the garden and brought more sacks 0! 
nitrate from the desert, and soon the 
priest’s harvest was a marvel. 


Nitrate is used mainly as fertilizer, 
but is also used in the making of ce 
tain chemicals and acids, explosives, 
and in making iodine. Chile is the 
world’s leading producer of iodin 

Chile ranks second in world copper 
production. Only the United States 
produces more of this valuable metal. 
Copper-bearing ores are found in all 
three regions of Chile, but 95 per 
cent of the mining is done in three 
large mines in the northern region. 

Railroads and highways link the 
cities of Chile. The main rail-lines 
run north and south, with branches 
to the coast and interior. Of Chile's 
28,000 miles of highways, nearly half 
are impassable for autos and trucks 
in the winter season. The best all- 
year roads are in the middle region, 
where the winter is mild and rainy. 


SCHOOLS OF CHILE 


School days are long in Chil 
School starts at 8:30 in the morning 
and gets out at 5:00 in the afternoon 
All boys and girls between the ages 
of 6 and 12 must go to school. Com- 
paratively few of the pupils go on to 
secondary, or high school. The need 
for skilled workers has caused the 
government to build more industrial 
and technical schools. 

Favorite team sports in Chile are 
soccer and basketball. Skiing and 
skating are popular winter sports. 


REPUBLICA DE CHILE 


Chile is officially known as Repub- 
lica de Chile (ray-PUHB-lee-ka day 
CHEE-lay). The head of the gov- 
ernment is a President, who is 
elected for a term of six years by 
vote of male citizens. Gabriel Gon- 
zalez Videla, (vee-DAY-lah), who 
was elected in 1946, is now Chiles 
President. He is a lawyer and has 
had a long career in government 
work. 


FREEDOM FROM SPAIN 


A Chilean with the Lrish name of 
O’Higgins is honored as the libera- 
tor of Chile from Spanish rule. On 
page 7 you will find a picture story 
of the main events in the life of Ber- 
nardo O'Higgins. 

















IN HIS TEENS, OMIGGING STUDIED IN LIMA, PERU, THEN IN 
7 EUROPE. IN ENGLAND HIS TUTOR WAS FRANCISCO DE MIRANDA. 





: OHIGGINS FaTHER was 
IRISH, AND HIS MOTHER OF 
1 CA he SPANISH DESCENT. 
| 





























1 SWEAR THAT WITH ALL | HAVE 





J f tHe BATTLE is LOST, 
LEARNED FROM MIRANDA AND Ghee GENERAL OWIGGINS. 
| OTHER LOVERS OF FREEDOM, THE TROOPS SENT BY 
aig taney SET You FREE,CHILE! THE SPANISH VICEROY 
OF PERU HAVE 
BEATEN OUR TROOPS. 














"WIGGING CHANCE CAME IN 1810 
WHEN REBELLION BROKE OUT AGAINST 
THE SPANISH RULERS OF CHILE. 



















SPANIARDS WILL NEVER 
SUSPECT WE COULD 
CROSS THESE RUGGED 
MOUNTAINS. 


WE WILL CROSS THE ANDES 
AND TAKE THE SPANIARDS 
BY SURPRISE. 





HIGGINS AND OTHER 
CHILEAN PATRIOTS TOOK 
REFUGE IN ARGENTINA. 
THERE OHIGGINS WON 
THE AID OF ANOTHER. 
GREAT REBEL AGAINST 
SPAIN GENERAL SAN 
MARTIN. 1617... 



















THE SURPRISE ATTACK SUCCEEDED. O°HIGGINSG BECAME HEAD OF 
THE CHILEAN GOVERNMENT, REFUSING DICTATOR'S POWERS. 








WHILE THE LAST OF THE SPANISH 
TROOPS WERE BEING DRIVEN OUT... 


YOU MUST PROCEED MORE SLOWLY 
BERNARDO. MANY OFFICIALS ARE 
ANGRY. THEY SAY YOU MAKE TOO 4 




















, mui O'HIGGINS DID Away _ 

WITH TITLES AND CLASS | 

DISTINCTIONS, STARTED | 

NEW TOWNS, IRRIGATION 

4 PROJECTS, SCHOOLS,AND 

* ENCOURAGED IMMIGRA: | 

{ TION. BUT OPPOSITION 7” 

J, GREW TO OHIGGINS, HIS 

% — REFORMS AND SOME OF ” 

ff WIS FOLLOWERS.IN 1823 
O'HIGGINS RESIGNED. 
LEAVING CHILE FREE 

AND INDEPENDENT, HE 

RETIRED TO PERU’ 

WHERE HE DIED IN 184 





















is OWIGGING HAD oR- 
GANIZED THE FIRST 

)| NATIONAL NAVY IN 

1 LATIN AMERICA. WITH 
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dust off their broomsticks, owls prac- 

tice their hooting, and skeletons 
brush up on rattling their bones. It is 
the time when goblins appear, jack-o’- 
lanterns gleam, and being black is the 
height of fashion among cats, 

Most of you enjoy Halloween and all 
these trimmings that go with it. But do 
you know how Halloween started? Do 
you know that it used to be a serious 
occasion? Do you know that the witches 
and ghosts that are part of our fun used 
to be thought real and fearsome? 

The story of Halloween dates back 
hundreds of years. 

Many ancient peoples held celebra- 
tions in late October. These celebrations 
were usually harvest festivals marking 
the end of summer. When you use 
pumpkins, apples, and nuts at Hallow- 
een, you are using part of the ancient 
harvest festivals. 

Germans of early times not only be- 
lieved in witches but also held a yearly 
festival in their honor! The festival was 
called Walpurgis Night. On this night 
all the witches met to hold a sacrifice 
and have a talk with Satan. The witches’ 
meeting fell on May 1. Anyone with 
sense stayed close to the hearth fire on 
that night, in terror of the ugly witches 
who scooted across cloudy skies on 
broomsticks, with goblins and cats. 

Church leaders decided to do away 
with Walpurgis Night. They made May 
1 The Feast of All Saints. Later the 
Feast was changed to November lI, re- 
placing the harvest festivals which had 
been held at that time of year. 


HOW HALLOWEEN WAS NAMED 


The Feast of All Saints was cele- 
brated in many other countries as well 
as in Germany. It honored all the lesser 
saints who could not have feast days 
especially set aside for them. It also 
honored holy men, martyrs, and per- 
sons who had died. 

The Feast had several names. It was 
called All Saints’ Day, All Souls’ Day, 
and All Hallows. Hallows means “hol- 
ies.” The night before the Feast was 
called All Hallow's Eve or Evening 
(holy evening). This became shortened 
to Halloween, 

On this night church services were 
held in cemeteries, where the congrega- 
tions gathered to hear sermons and 


Tous is the time of year when witches 


offer prayers for those who had died 
And this is how all the things which 
have to do with burial yards, such as 
skeletons and ghosts, crept into the Hal 
loween picture. 

Cats came into the scene during th: 
Middle Ages. It was believed that Satan 
liked to appear in the shape of an ani 
mal and that his favorite animal was a 
black cat. Because witches and Satan 
were closely related, many people bh 
lieved that the black cats which accom- 
panied witches were really Satan. 


PUMPKINS WERE MAGIC 


Several hundred years ago your an 
cestors carried pumpkins on Halloween 
But not for fun. They believed that on 
Halloween evil spirits, freed from th 
grave, sought victims on earth. Onl) 
people who had necessary errands 
stirred from the safety of their homes 
on this night. If they had to walk along 
the dark lanes of those ancient towns 
they clutched in shaking fingers a fat 
pumpkin, The pumpkin was their magi: 
charm. 

The Irish have a legend to explain th 
jack-o’-lantern. They say that long ago 
there was a man called Jack who was so 
stingy that when he died he was unwe! 
come in Heaven. By teasing Satan, |. 
made himself disliked in Hell, too. So he 
was put out, handed a lantern to light 
his way, and condemned to walk thi 
earth until Judgment Day. 

At one time Halloween bonfires were 
popular. Long before Christian times in 
Great Britain men lighted bonfires 
the hilltops on the last evening in Oct: 
ber to keep evil spirits away. This cus 
tom was carried on until fairly recent 
times. Each Halloween great fires were 
kindled on the hills to keep witches 
away. 

Bobbing for apples is an old par' 
game. Here is the way people played it 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth. Instea 
of hanging the apple from a string 
ducking for them, as we do, the E! 
bethans tried a more difficult stunt 
horizontal stick was hung from the ce’! 
ing, with an apple on one end and a 
_burning candle on the other. As th 
stick was twirled, the player tried to 
snap at the moving apple. If he missed 
he stood a good chance of having his 
hair singed or getting a blob of hot 
tallow in his face. 
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: I You and your family are cordially invited to enjoy 
ve 7 the weekly Sunday concerts of the 
TTPETE | 
{ | NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | 
4 | = with introductions and comments by Mr. Deems Taylor 
set | : 
if 55% Three to four-thirty o’clock Eastern Standard Time 
{ 7 TE ; | . beginning October 10, 1948, and continuing 
; i a weekly through April 17, 1949 
i} Hes 
{ | 4 Broadcast coast-to-coast over the national network 
1 of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
' ! t 
He « 
at ' AND YOU ARE ALSO INVITED TO 
\ “WEEK-END WITH MUSIC” 
j 
f During each week’s Intermission you will share 
V4 with a group of musically gifted young people their 
youthful, vivid, firsthand impressions of notable 
i events and famous personalities in the world 
th of music—conductors, composers, singers and 
ih oe ' musicians— people they meet during 
ce } | a memorable week-end visit to New York. 
; ' 4 : 
| i J ' Tune in CBS, 3 P. M., E.S.T. every Sunday 
{ } } . This 107th Season of the Philharmonic is 
aye ; broadcast under the sponsorship of 
len) | i Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) - 
| aN ? 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
° | 
hig ; 
if: | | 
it 7 i 
nae | : 
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How Words Change 


tantalize (TAN-tah-lize) means “to 
torment with the sight of something 
desired but out of reach; to tease by 
arousing expectations that are re- 
peatedly disappointed.” Here is an 
example of tantalize used in a sen- 
tence. All afternoon Jim tantalized 
us with descriptions of the Thanks- 
giving dinners his mother used to 
make. 

Our word tantalize comes from the 
name of King Tantalus. 

According to Greek mythology, 
King Tantalus offended the gods. 
The gods were so angry they pun- 
ished him in this way: He was given 
a terrible and lasting thirst. Then he 
was placed in a lake whose waters 
reached his chin. But every time 
Tantalus tried to drink, the waters 
fell back. 

King Tantalus was given great 
hunger. Over his head the gods 
placed branches laden with choice 
fruit. But every time Tantalus 
reached for them, they moved away. 

Thus the name “Tantalus” became 
the root of our verb tantalize. 


CORRECTLY 
SPEAKING 


We've talked about grooming your 
grammar. Now we're going to talk 
about grooming your pronunciation. 

Some people are afraid to use new 
words they've learned because they 
don’t know how to pronounce these 
words. They just go on using the 
same old words. 

Other people plunge right in and 
use the new words —and mispro- 
nounce them 

Smart people look up new words 
in a dictionary and make sure they 
know how to pronounce them. 

Even smarter people also check 
themselves on words they think they 
know how to pronounce. 

Does this sound silly? Well, it 
isn’t. Here is a list of everyday words 
that are often mispronounced. Both 
the correct and the incorrect pro- 
nunciations are given. The correct 


ones are starred. Do you pronounce 
all these words correctly? 


1. Italian 6. arctic 


ih-TAL-yun* AR-tick 
eye-TAL-yun ARK-tick* 
2. genuine 7. athlete 


ATH-lete* 
Ath-e-lete 


JEN-u-in* 
JEN-u-INE 


3. hundred 8. February 
HUN-derd FEB-ru-ary* 
HUN-dred* FEB-u-ary 

4. library 9. accurate 
LIE-ber-ry AK-ka-rit 
LIE-brar-y* AK-u-rit* 

5. mischievous 10. coupon 
MISS-che-vus* KEW-pon 
miss-CHEE-vee-us KOO-pon* 


S*T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 





Aconéagua (ah -kon-KAH - gwah). 
Highest mountain in the Western Hemi- 
sphere (23,080 ft.). It is between Arg- 
entina and Chile. See map, page 5. 

celestial (se-LESS-chel). An adjec- 
tive describing anything that has to do 
with the heavens. As used in this article, 
the heavens and the sky mean the same 
thing. 

visa (VEE-zuh). Noun. A visa is 
written permission granted by a govern- 
ment for a person*of another country to 
visit. The visa is attached to the person’s 
passport from his own country. In order 
to travel in a foreign country, a person 
must first obtain a passport from his 
own country and then a visa from the 
country he is going to visit. 

physicist (FIHZ-ih-sist). Noun. A per- 
son who specializes in the science of 
physics. Physics deals with mechanics, 
heat, light, sound, and electricity. 


NAMES AND PLACES 


Diomede (DIE-o-meed). 

Luxemburg (LUCK-sem-berg). Also 
spelled Luxembourg (LUCK-sahn- 
boor). One of the smallest independent 
countries. 

Caribbean (Kar-ih-BEE-an. The first 

.a@ is pronounced like the a in at). 
The Caribbean Sea is between the West 
Indies and Central and South America. 

Halloween. Because the name was 
shortened from the words Hallow’s Eve, 
it is sometimes spelled Hallowe’en. 


unior Writers 


You hear a 


Halloween 


footstep on the stair 


A hand is on the rail; 
For a moment all is still— 
Then an awful wail. 


You look out of the window. 
My, what you see out, there! 
The weird things that you see 


Would raise 


a person’s hair. 


There are ghosts and vampires, 
Witches black and cats, 

Skeletons and monsters, 
Goblins and bats! 


You go back to bed 
Have just begun to dream 
When suddenly you hear, 
A wild unearthly scream. 


With shivers running up your back 


You say, * 


“What does this mean?” 


Oh, now you remember: 
This is Halloween. 


Janet Brady, Grade 8 
Russell School, Waterbury, Conn 
Teacher, Esther Tehan 


Halloween 


in a Haunted House 


"Twas Halloween night and all through: 


the house 


Lots of creatures were stirring, but not 


one mouse. 


The ghosts w 


ere all creeping and flit 


ting around 
When out from a room came a horrib) 


sound. 
It screeched 


and it yowled, and wv 


something to hear, 
And up the ghosts’ spines ran shivers 


of fear. 


Said ghost (1) to ghost (2), “Do \ 


think men 
Said (2) to 
you?” 
(1) said, “I 
just now, 


are true?” 
(1), “Of course not, d 


am wondering about t! 


No one but a man could make such 


row. 


It may be a skeleton. I think I'll go see 

I'll put it in a closet, with lots of glee.” 

(1) went out of the room, and wit! a 
great shout 

I jumped. He was in my trap with 


doubt. 


I took him right home, put him in 


cage, 


And there he will stay till he dies 0! 


old age. 


Sally van Dyck, Grade 6 
School No. 36, Rochester, N. Y. 
Teacher, Barbara | Wade 
















































WORLD FRIENDSHIP DOLL 





MEET A HUASO 
HIS doll is wearing the costume of 
] i huaso (hwah-so), cowboy of Chile’s 
entral plain. 
This is what he wears: 
He wears a hat like the one shown 
, or a straw hat with a smaller, 
inded crown and a wider brim. The 
straw hat is held in place by a narrow 
ind that fits under the chin. 
He wears a shirt and, sometimes, a 
t over the shirt. And over both he 
m his poncho. The poncho is the 
unusual part of the huaso’s cos- 
It is the cape-like blanket which 
s loosely over his shoulders. 
\ poncho is usually made of material 
ven in stripes. Red, mixed with an- 
r color, is a very popular color com- 
tion for ponchos. When a huaso 
s to free his arms for work, he 
the front end of his poncho over 
i\oulders, 
\round his neck the huaso ties a gay, 
| kerchief. Hidden under his poncho 
harp knife, called a “pothook.” 
» trousers are covered, from the 
s to the middle of the thighs, by 
er leggings. These leggings are 
ened at the side. A narrow strip is 
ied around the leg under the knee, and 
‘he ends hang down the side. 
The huaso’s shoes have low heels. 


Huge spurs jut out from the backs of 
his heels, 





MISTIFVING, BAFFLING 


(TS REAL MAGIC/ 
LOADS OF FUN/ 





Tootsie Roll, Teotsie Pop, 
Tootsie Coconut Fudge — 


plain Tootsies 








® DISAPPEARING COIN! 
® MAGIC VANISHER! 
® SPRING-AND-RING TRICK! 


FLUS 


*& 50 MAGIC SECRETS 
BY BLACKSTONE 


The World’s Greatest Magi- 
cian! Coin tricks! Car 
tricks! Match tricks! Illus- 
trated! With easy directions 
by the master magician him- 
self in Blackstone’s own book 
-~'‘*My Secrets of Magic.” 


Mystify Mom, Pop, 



















Pour Salt in 
Handkerchit 
Presto! it's \ 
Vanis' . \ii 
{ Amazing ag 
“Disappearing _> 


rick” 
Coin Trice -3 


agic shows! Laughs! 


n 
end for as ma 
Tricks” as you want 


Roll, Tootsie —— 
or Tootsie Pop to Capta n 


, New York 8, 
oot 31, 1949. Hurry! 


| For each one just 


r from 
n and a Wrap re Fudge, 


Tootsie, Box 
N. Y. Offer closes Jan- 



















RUSH COUPON TODAY! 


CAPTAIN TOOTSIE 
Box 506, New York 8, N. Y. 


Please send me “Bags of Magic Tricks.” For 
each one | enclose 25¢(in coin) and a Tootsie wrapper 
from either Tootsie Roll, Tootsie Coconut Fudge, or 
Tootsie Pop. 








Name 

(Please Print Plainly) 
Address 
City Zone State. 








Offer expires January 31, 1949 


Void if taxed, prohibited, or otherwise restricted by 
state or municipal laws. Offer good only in United States. 
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Footwork for Future 
All-Americans 


or: WHEN YOU PUNT...WATCH YOUR FOOTWORK! 


Form, stamina—Keds 
help you with both. 
Many of today’s fa- 
mous football players 
began scrimmaging in 
Keds—the shoes that 


really help footwork. 


BODY BALANCE 
EXERCISE 


5 minutes daily will 
improve control and 
balance. Dig left toe 
into ground, swing 
right foot back, then 
high in front. 


FINISH OF 
SNAP KICK 


When you first at- 
tempt to exercise, no 
more follow-through 
is needed than shown 
here. Keep toes de- 


pressed, instep high. 


S- 


FOLLOW- 
THROUGH 


Follow-through is 
essential to good kick- 
ing. Dig in, get your 
body behind each 
-* Keep eyes on 

all, head down. The 
longer your instep re- 
mains on the ball, the 
farther it will travel. 


CHAMPION 


The Shoe of Champions 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 





Short Shots 


T least three Mid-West high 

schools will always remember Octo- 
ber 2 as Black Saturday. On that day 
Roosevelt High, of East Chicago, Ind., 
had its 34-game winning streak snapped 
by Reitz High, of Evansville, 34-7; 
Marysville,-winner of 29 straight (all- 
time Kansas record), was bumped off 
by Manhattan, 13-6; and Oak Park; un- 
beaten in its conference (Illinois) since 
1944, was nipped by Highland Park, 
6-0. 

Longest winning streak stil] going, as 
far as I know, is the 39-in-a-row chalked 
up by Elkader (lowa) High. On the 
other end is Oblong (Ill.) High with 
27 straight defeats. 

“Here’s an L of a baseball team,” 
writes Pete Button, of Roscoe, N. Y. 
Infield—Lupien, Lohrke, Litwhiler, and 
Lipon; outfield—Lindell, Lowrey, and 
Lockman; battery—Lemon and Living- 
ston; manager—Ted Lyons. 

Warren Bonin, “a faithful, reader” 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., wants me to take 
a look at his K club. Infield—Kluszewski, 
Kozar, Kerr, and Kurowski; outfield— 
Kiner, Keller, and Kokos; battery—Kra- 
mer and Kluttz. 

Enough is too much, men. That 
makes five plates of all-star alphabet 


soup—M, S, R, L, and K. Let’s play 
some other game—like winning streaks. 
Know about any schools which have a 
long streak going? Let’s hear from y 

Basketball fans wil] be looking up at 
the U. of Kansas freshman five this sea 
son. It has a seven-footer in Clyde Love 
lette, fresh out of Garfield High, Terra 
Haute, Ind. Reverse Clyde’s name and 
you have a war cry: “Lette-Love do it!” 

The U. of Iowa frosh five will field 
a 6-foot, 10-inch Darling, first name 
Chuck, who used to dunk ‘em for South 
High, of Denver, Colo. 

Two Phillies’ rooters, George East- 
wood and Henry Alberts, from Ham 
mondsport, N. Y., the “Grape Cit 
want me to put in a plug for their g 
friend, Jack Graham, of the San Dieg 
Padres. 

Although Graham played in only 129 
games, due to injuries, he smacked 48 
home runs, batted in 138 runs, 
was voted the most valuable player in 
the Pacific Coast League. 

Eric “Tiny” Larson of the U. ot 
Pennsylvania tips the scales at 
pounds, measures 6 ft., 7 in. — enough 
man to take the mat with a gorilla. ’ 
Penn’s heavyweight wrestler, tells 
the sign painted on the ceiling al 
the mat in the wrestling room at the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. It says 


“If you can read this sign, you're |os- 


ing.” —H. L. Masin, Sports Editor 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Fifth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


RING THAT BELL, BROTHER! 





You'll come out on top every time if you eat a well-balanced 
dinner. That means vegetables as well as meat, potatoes and 
dessert. You need those vegetables for vitamins and minerals. 








quiz-word PUZZLK 





lt takes 32 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 


score of 96. 
° ACROSS * 


1. Abbreviation of name 
of state outlined at 
left. 

3. To exchange goods or 
services for money 

One of chief natural resources of state 

utlined above. 

Founder of state outlined above 

Important industry of cities along 

\llegheny and Monongahela Rivers. 

\bbreviation for “quart.” 

1. Ability to say right thing at right time, 

2. Girl’s name. 

Part of your foot. 

lo strike lightly. 

Finish. 

(dds to, or stretches out. 

Perform or accomplish. 

A thin tongue of cane, wood, or metal 
mouthpiece of clarinets and sax- 

phones, 

\n Arabian chieftain or ruler. 

2. Adjective meaning “done by the 
10uth.” 

-3. To travel by vehicle or animal. 

Form of “been,” subjunctive present, 


'o think action out beforehand, 
-. Total amount. 
Perfumed. 
Long division of time, such as millions 
vears. 
Mountain ridge in eastern part of state 
itlined above. 
- Neuter pronoun, third person singular, 
- Priced or valued. 
Member of Society of Friends. 
Tent of American Indians. 


ox 


12. Free of germs. 
17. Abbreviation for South Dakota. 
20. Port city in northwestern part of state 
outlined at left. 
21. Insane, 
22. A circular body or sphere. 
Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 





Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-so; 3-Houston; 8-Austin; 9-greed; 
10-Wacd; 13-Red; 16-Lone; 18-drop; 20-Tex.; 21- 
reed; 23-cavil; 27-Sabine; 28-consent; 29-us. 

DOWN: l-son; 2-on; 3-hag; 4-our; 5-use; 6- 
stew; 7-tidal; 1ll-cot; 12-one; 13-rd.; 14-err; 15- 
doe; 17-ex; 19-pecan; 22-dabs; 24-vie; 25-inn; 
26-let; 27-SOS; 28-cu 





Helen Hutchinson, yth Grade, Me- 
Crory High School, McCrory, Arkansas, 
sends in another situation, the second 
ot hers to be published in this column. 

Having promised to go to the movies 
with a girl friend, you are at her house 
waiting for her to get ready to leave. 
Quite unexpectedly, some relatives of 
hers drop in. Should you stay around, 
in the hopes that the relatives will 
leave; or should you go home? 

Your friend should do something 
about this, too. After introducing you 
to her relatives, she should take you 
aside for a minute and let you know 
what she wants you to do. It is per- 
fectly proper for her to tell you that 
she feels she should stay at home. 
However, if she does not make a move, 
you should go to her and say something 
like this: “Doris, I'll run along home 
now. We can arrange to go to the 
movies some other time.” 





Shinola's scientific combination 
of oily waxes helps keep shoes 
Pexible—and new-looking longer. 


Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 
nomical to buy. For good groom- 
ing and longer wear—KEeP eM SHIN- 
ING WITH SHINOLA. In Conada It's 2-in-1 
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Your choice of two big initials from A to > 4 
§ Z... or any two numerals! Each all ¢ 
§ wool; 4-inch size! Also, at no extra cost, 
§ complete catalog of initials, emblems. 
banners, pennants, special caps, athletic 
oO and sweat shirts for clubs, camps, organ- 
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izations; special club-letters, emblems 
made to your request. Lists all types. 


CATALOG 
WITH ORDER 


Just mail coupon with only 25 cents for 2 
letters or numerals plus big FREE catalog. 
RUSH today! 


THE PATCH KING, Dept. 3910 
P.O. Box 101, Madison Sq. Station, N.¥.C., 10 
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City, Zone, State.......6. 
The letters | want are: 


S--------6----T---- 
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GAMES for KIDS from 3 to 83 


Educational games for tiny tots, 

skill gomes and chance games for 

the entire family! Ask your decler 
te show you: 

, Carrom - Crokinole 

| Board, Lok-Blok, Ar- 

kitoy, Bagatelle, 

Kikit, Nok-Hockey, 

Fox Hunt, Whirli- 

gear, Whack-it, 

\ Rainbow Racing, 

Drive 'N Putt Gusher, and others, 

Golf Game 











Carrom 
Bagotelle 


SaeneM INDUSTRIES 


shed 18 








STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp declers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 





advertisement mentions the word 
the stamp decler will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you poy for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 

Each of these “approval” stamps - — = 
dearly marked. If you pa an oo “a 

proval” stamps you must pa ote 
the ones you do not wish to eg poe fy 
4b FS ‘ap * stamps return 
being ca to write your name 
Sddress yd he upper left-hand corner of 
elope in which you return stamps. 
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TIN PAN ALLEY” DIAMOND! 
CEORGE WASHINCTON OLD CLORY” G OTHERS 


**Managua-Nicaragua”™’ Dia- 
mond $ Stamp, —— Ecua- 
a viag in NATURAL 

le & Vv. 8. FI in NATURA 
fag ag -_ 


stamp Cors 
Colonials. 
EVERYTHING Se with Approvais. 


CAPITAL STAMP CO., Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


307 All Different 10c 


of new varieties here for 
clleutent” Bie" end it little stamps, bisected stamp, 4 
memoratives, triangles, high values! Bicolored Beauties! 
Strange countries! Every stamp is different. Every stamp 
ome you will delight in owning. Think of the fun you 
will have! All for only 10¢ to approval applicants. Write 
today and receive special Ionian Island Stamp extra 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 494, Calais, Me. 








, $10.00 WORTH OF 


Wwow!! FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


What ° treasure hunt! ta package 500 Foreign Stamps 
from Includes Stamps 
pe . 





ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
FOR ONLY A D 
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LITTLETON ‘STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N. H. 














Will Rogers Stamp Nov. 4, 
Fort Bliss Stamp Nov. 5 


HE designs of the Will Rogers and 

Fort Bliss commemorative 3-cent 
stamps have been announced by the 
Post Office. Advance photographs of 
them are reproduced below. 

The Will Rogers stamp will go on 
first-day sale at his birthplace, Clare- 
more, Oklahoma, Nov. 4. First-day sales 
of the Fort Bliss stamp will be at El 
Paso, Texas, Nov. 5. Stamp collectors 
desiring first-<day covers should send 
their self-addressed envelopes and re- 
mittances to the Postmasters at these 
places immediately. 








Will Rogers (born 1879, died 1935) 
was one of the most popular Americans 
of his time. He won his early popularity 
as an entertainer, doing rope-tricks and 
telling funny stories as he twirled his 
lasso. Later, he wrote a daily newspaper 
column which was printed in hundreds 
of cities. One reason for his popularity 
was his warm persénality and his gen- 
erosity. His own words, printed on the 
new stamp, reveal some of his philos- 
ophy. They are: “I never met a man I 
didn’t like.” He was killed in an air- 
plane crash with the round-the-world 
flyer, Wiley Post, near Point Barrow, 
Alaska, Aug. 15, 1935. 

Fort Bliss is this year celebrating the 
100th anniversary of the first fort built 
there. In 1854, it was named Fort Bliss 
after William Wallace Smith Bliss, chief 
of staff to General Zachary Taylor, 
Commander of the U. S. Army at the 
Texas border, in the Mexican War. 

After being flooded twice by the over- 
flowing Rio Grande, Fort Bliss, in 1893, 
was moved to its present site on an 
elevation just northeast of the city limits 
of E] Paso, occupying an area of 6,000 
acres. In the days when horses were as 
important to the army as tanks are now, 
Fort Bliss was the largest cavalry post 
in the U. S. 

The central design of the stamp is a 
triangle, which shows a rocket in flight 
above the buildings of Fort Bliss. 


POSITIVELY GREATEST 
Rare Octagonal (eight 
sided) stamp, gorgeous 
%, Diamond, giant Triangle, 
%, also mammoth and midg- 

> et stamps, total value 
$2.00, ALL FREE to 
approval buyers. Plus 
Free, Scott's International 
$6.00 album and latest 
Stamp Catalogues. 


ODD STAMPS 


P. O. BOX 147 
BEAUMONT, CALIF, 








——— 





Bada bist PACKET 


eg Ng Reascan 


TVORY COAST, Dent, ete. 
jain s stamps. Only Se to Approval 
STAMP CO., 1717-38 idahe St, Toledo BS, Ohie 





DIFFERENT STAMPS 
including - Commemoratives, Charities 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, ete. Only 
3c to Approval ers. 


BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 








200 British Empire Stamps—only 3c! 


KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 743, MASS 


FREE—Illustrated Catalog! 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 743, MASS 


FREE % Sette omieee of Stamps, {2 different Coun- 

Watermark Detector, | Perforation 
Gauge, uae of Stamp Hinges, { Approval sheet 
for Duplicate Stamps, | rare triangle. To Approval Ap. 
pileants sending 3e Postage. BELAIR STAMP CO., 2200 


Park Ave., Dept. &., Baltimore 17, Md. 
| 
oe tae yh 3¢ 


25 . ft .-, with purchases. 


BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box S2R, Bayonne, NN). 











DIFFERENT 








50 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 

WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 

to applicants for our fine U.S. and foreign Approvols 

Selections for beginning and advanced Collectors 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown, New York 


FREE $4.00 value. Red-White-Blue Mint Victory 

Commemorative Picturing Famous 
Chinese General, catalogue value $1.00 FREE with 
approvals! 3c postoge please. Sunlite Stamp Co 
Box 12590J Grand Central Station, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 











A-Z PACKET 
ett, SE te SS Steren it 


to 
} 10c for an extra SUR 


LAKEWOOD STAMP C 


co. 
15102 LANNING AVE. EWOOD 7, OHI0 


yee UNITED merase OC 





Including AIRMAILS, PRESIDENTIALS, high 
cent. commemoratives, coils 


revenues. J Faas licants for our BAR 


BAIN APPROVALS, LISTS included 
W. C. Bookman, "Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. J. 


iA 
HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


A nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiet 
fortress in world — also New Zealand Centenn!*! - 











Bri 

nial — = Indies — ——_ e. 

us sample copy a \¢ Monthly 
Be “tor EMPIRE ST STAMP COMPANY, Dept 5. 
Teoute 


“ZEKE SEZ” 


Ask for Colorful Approvals and Receive 
a Scarce Set - 

ZEKE’S STAMP “SHOPPE, Dept. 7, Howerd, &¢ | 
Irish Commemora- 


FRE tive Collection, In- 


cluding Rebellion issue With 
Approvals. 3c Postage Please 
RAYMAX, 123-8 WILLIAM STREET, NY. ©. 7 
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Silly 


If a tall man was walking down 


Don: “ 
treet with an umbrella and two 
men on each side of him, which 
| get wet?” 


Dick: “I give up.” 
Don: “No one would, because it 
n't raining.” 

Aaberg. Ramsey Jr. H. S Minneapolis, Minn 


Not Country-Wise 


First farmer: “Why do you say that 
tolk don’t know how to cook?” 
Second farmer: “Well, there was one 
ere this summer. On her first day, I 
saw her trying to open ‘an egg with a 

ypener.” 


Mary Louise Ware, Waynesboro (Ga.) H. & 


Fore! 


[wo golfers were trying to get their 
balls out of a sand trap. The first golfer 
“These traps sure are annoying, 

wren t they?” 
Second golfer: “They certainly are. 


And would you mind shutting yours?” 
Ar ! Burdeau, Altona (N. Y.) 


Absent-Minded 


Old man: “Heavens, my wallet’s miss- 
ing! It’s gone!” 

Friend: “Didn't you feel a hand 
your pocket?” 

Old man: “Yes, but I thought it was 


Central School 


wn. 


Annette Gleason, Forest Park Jr. H. 8 


Springfield Mass 


Could Happen 


led: “You have your shoes on the 
ng feet.” 
“I know. I had my legs crossed 


| put my shoes on this morning.” 


Greenman, Campus School, Oswego, N. ¥ 


It Had to Fit 
Teacher: “Which president wore the 
ggest hat?” 


“The one with the biggest 


Simeox, Lawrence School, Bur t N. J, 


Think Hard 


ie: “What word starts with ‘p’ 
ls with ‘e,’ and has a thousand 


“Easy—POSTOFFICE.” 
Bileen May Ohmer. Delhi Twp. School 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Joke of the Week 


Teacher: “Who knows 
Phants are found?” 

Bright Bobby: “Elephants are so big 
that finding them presents no problem 
as they hardly ever get lost.” 


where ele- 


rolyn Peters Lievd School 


Chicage ll 
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Re mele Mn nt 
3 
c 


These questions are based on articles 
] IZEnS$ i in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. — 


- 
cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


CHILEAN MATCH 


Match each name in the column at 
the left with its appropriate definition 
or description in the column at the 
right. Score 4 points each. Total, 16 


( ) Poncho a. Capital of Chile 

Part of a Chilean 
cowboy’s apparel 
Seaport 

Indian of south- 
ern Chile 


( ) Patagonian 
( ) Valparaiso ©: 
d 
( ) Santiago 
My score 


2. ABOUT CHILE 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score 6 
points, Total, 30. 


1. Southern Chile was the last region 
to be settled by Europeans because 





a. it was impossible to reach until the 
airplane was invented. 
b. it has a cold climate and Spanish 
settlers did not build homes there. 
c. it is too densely forested. 
2. Chile is the world’s second largest 
producer of 
a. uranium b. diamonds 
c. copper 
3. In Chile it grows warmer as you 
move north because - 





a. by moving north you are moving 
closer to the Equator, 

b. the land becomes a low plain in 
the north. 

c. people live 
north. 


closer together up 

4. Chile is separated from Argentina 
by the 

a. Rio Grande b. Sahara Desert 

c. Andes Mountains 

5. Chile’s middle has more 
people than the other two regions be- 
cause 


region 





a. it has the best farmland and the 
best climate. 

b. it has Chile’s richest deposits of 
sodium nitrate. 

c. it is the widest part of Chile. 


My score — 


3. BERNARDO O’HIGGINS 
Below are three true facts: about 
O'Higgins mixed with three false state- 
ments. Check the true statements. Score 
2 points each. Total, 12. 
1. Bernardo O’Higgins was bora in 


Chile. 

2. He was educated in the United 
States. 

38. One of his closest friends was 
Pizarro. 


4. General San Martin helped O’Hig- 

gins fight against Spain. 

O’Higgins’ father was Irish. 

6. O'Higgins died before he took of- 
fice as Chile’s first president. 


vt 


My score 


4. O WHAT NEWS 


Each answer has the letter O in it. 
Fill in the other letters. Score 6 points 


each, Total, 24 

1. The people who live on _ the 
Diomede islands are __ —— —— —— —_— 
O 


2. Fort Bliss is just outside the city of 
O in Texas. 

3. One nation elected to the U.N. 

Security Council this*month is __ O 


4. Next month a stamp 
the American humorist, 
_. O __ __. —_. —_., willl be issued. 


honoring 


My score 
5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
Score 6 points each. Total, 18. 


My score Mv total score____ 























1. Name the explorer 
who discovered this 
strait. 








2. On this map of the U. S. draw a line 
east and west to show how long Chile is 
in relation to the width of the U. S. 


3. This Chilean cow- 
boy is called a. 











And the classiest catch of the season is PLANTERS PEANUTS—a 5c bag-ful 
of tasty, meaty nourishment—the perfect between-meal and game-time 
“munch.” They‘re rich in stamina-building vitamins and they’‘re just as rich 
in flavor. That’s why so many people in every walk of life eat PLANTERS. 
You get the best when you ask for PLANTERS—whether it’s a 5c bag of 
those crisp, delicious salted peanuts, or a big 5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK 
Peanut Bar. Look for ‘‘Mr. Peanut’’ on the wrapper to make sure you're 
getting genuine PLANTERS. 


¢ 
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PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS 














TOOLS for TEACHERS 


3-T 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Printing 
November 10 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Facts about the Printing Industry for 
Schools, Backus and Hamlin (’46), American Type Found- 
ers, Dep’t. of Education, 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth 13, 
N. J., free. Printing, American Industrial Giant, H. Hart 
45), Printing House of Leo Hart, Rochester 1, N. Y., 50 
cents. Printing—Yesterday and Today, D. C. McMutrtrie 

43), A. H. Allen, 645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., 25 
ents. 

ARTICLES: “Printing Gets a New Look,” G. H. Waltz, 
Popular Science, May ’48. “Printing Faces a New Era,” Busi- 
ness Week, Mar. 13, *48. “John Gutenberg,” J. L. Wayne, 
Hobbies, Apr. 45. “Look at This, Mr. Gutenberg,” J. Walker, 
Harper's, July °48. 

BOOKS: Printing for the Schools, C. W. Hague (Bruce, 
43) $2.50. Black and White, the Story of Books, M. Ulin 
(Lippincott, 32), $1.75. Practice of Printing, R. W. Polk, 
Manual Arts, 37), $1.80. 

FILM: Printing. (Your Life Work series.) Prod. Voca- 
tional Guidance Films. Dist. Carl F. Mahnke Productions, 
2708 Beaver Ave., Des Moines 10, Iowa. Sound, b&w, 11 
min., rent or sale, with guide. How art of printing has con- 
tributed to man’s progress, with views of the many differ- 
ent jobs involved. 

FILMSTRIP: Five Centuries of Type Founding. Prod. 
Loucks & Norling. Dist. Am. Type Founders, Inc., 200 El- 
mora Ave., Elizabeth 13, N. J. Sound. b&w. 25 min. Loan 
r sale. History and development of famous printing types. 


Aid to Education 


November 10 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Shall Government Susidize Our Public 
Schools? R. A. Millikan (’48, American Affairs Pamphlet), 
National Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. 
\7, 25 cents. Is Federal Aid to Education Necessary? J. K. 
Norton and others (’47, American Forum of the Air, Vol. 9, 
No. 33), Ransdell, Inc., 810 Rhode Island Ave., Washing- 
ton 18, D. C., 10 cents. One Hundred Sixty Years of Fed- 
eral Aid to Education (’46, Education for Learning Series 
No. 1), National Education Assn, 1201 16th St., Washington 
6, D. C., 15 cents. We Can Have Better Schools ('46, PAP 
No. 112)), Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 
16, 20 cents. 


Senior Scholastic, Nov. 10, ’47. “Federal Aid to Save Our 
Schools,” Senior Scholastic, Mar. 5, ’45. “Federal Funds for 
Public Schools,” Congressional Digest, Feb. ’46. “Our Des- 
perate Need for More Schools,” G. J. Hecht, Parents’ Maga- 
tine, Sept. ’48. “Federal Aid to Elementary and Secondary 
Education,” C. A. Quattlebaum, School Life, July ’48. “En- 
gine of Democracy,” J. B. Conant, National Education Assn. 
Journal, May ’48. “Federal School-Help Plan,” United States 
News, Apr. 16, ’48. “All Our Children,” M. S. Stewart, Sur- 
vey Graphic, Nov. ’47. 

BOOKS: Federal Aid to Education (’40, Reference Shelf, 
Vol. XIV, No. 10), J. E. Johnsen, H. W. Wilson, 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., N. Y., 52, $1.25. Paths to Better Schools (’45, 
AAS A Twenty-Third Yearbook), NEA, Washington 6, D. C. 
e A Look at Our Schools. Mort and Vincent, (Cattell, ’46), 


W 


MAGAZINES: “Federal Aid to Education,” (Special issue), 


Interstate Compacts 


November 17 in World Week 
BOOKS: The Book of the States, 1948-49 (Council of 


State Governments, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.) pp. 


27-52, lists compacts negotiated since 1934 (details on 
some ). 

ARTICLES: For some recent activities under compacts— 
“Oil Forecast,” Business Week, Sept. 4, ’48 (Oil Compact 
Commission) ; “Calmer Waters,” Business Week, Aug. 7, ’48 
(Colorado River Compact); “Eight State Drive to Clean Up 
Rivers,” Business Week, July 31, 48 (Ohio River Sanitation 
Compact); “What an Airport!” Saturday Evening Post, May 
22, °48 (Port of New York Authority). 

FILMS: Colorado River. Prod. and dist. Coronet Instruc- 
tion Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. 11 min. 
Rent or sale. Rivers of the Pacific Slope. Prod. and dist. 
Coronet Films (as above). Sound. color or b&w. 11 min. 
sale or rent. (Includes story of Colorado River.) 


Uruguay 
November 17 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Uruguay, Vigorous Democracy (10c), 
1945, U. S. Gov't. Printing Office, Wash. 25, D. C.; Uru- 
guay (American Nation Series No. 20), 1943 (5c), Pan 
American Union, Wash. 6, D. C.; Uruguay, in Story and 
Pictures, by Lois Donaldson (50c), 1943, Whitman; Re- 
publics of the Pampas-Uruguay, by S. Greenbie (Good 
Neighbor Series), 1943 (50c), Row, Peterson & Co.; Latin 
America, Land of Golden Legend (Headline Series), 1947, 
(35c), Foreign Policy Ass'n. 

BOOKS: Lands of the Dawning Morrow, Carleton Beals 
(Bobbs, Indianapolis, 1948), $4; The River Plate Republics, 
Betty de Sherbinin (Coward-McCann, 1947), $4; Latin 
America, Past and Present, Russell H. Fitzgibbon (Heath, 
Boston, 1946), $2.20. 

FILM STRIP: Uruguay, Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill, 30 frames, deals 
with people, occupations, government, schools, and living 
conditions in Uruguay. 


Office Practice 


In Practical English 


See Jerry’s “Dear Joe” letters and the weekly “Letter Per- 
fect” columns. 

PAMPHLET: The Perfect Secretary, 28 pages. 1945. 
Eaton Paper Corp., Pittsfield, Mass. Free. Handbook of 
office behavior. 

FILM: The Duties of a Secretary. Produced for the Under- 
wood Corporation by National Educational Films, Inc., 164 
W. 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 16 mm. sd. 40 min. 
Loan through local visual education dealers: Dramatic pre- 
sentation of problems faced by high schoo] graduate in first 
secretarial job. Dream sequence and a day in an office 
illustrate do’s and don'ts. 

FILMSTRIP: Taking Dictation and Transcribing. 10 min. 
35 mm. sound slide film with accompanying descriptive 
recording. Gregg Publishing Co. List Price $12. Manual. 
In ordering specify 78 r.p.m or 33 1/3 r.p.m 

RECORDINGS: Write for list. Gregg Pub. Co., 370 Mad- 
ison Ave., N. Y., N. Y. Price: $2.00 per record. 
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_ Off the Press 


How to Stop the Russians Without 
War, by Fritz Sternberg. John Day, 
1948. 146 pp., $2. 


Fritz Sternberg, an economist and po- 
litical analyst, has answered the one 
most urgent question of our time. Al- 
though he believes that the United 
States would win a war against Russia, 
he is convinced that we would emerge 
“an island in a sea of barbarism.” 

In a detailed criticism of American 
foreign policy, he analyzes our con- 
duct in Germany, China, Korea, Japan, 
Western Europe—in fact, everywhere. 
And everywhere, according to Stern- 
berg, we are supporting reactionary 
feudal regimes and the restoration of 
pro-fascist individuals. We must recog- 
nize, he declares, that talk about polit- 
ical democracy means little to a people 
who want a share in the ownership of 
land and more food on the table. He 
regards Russia as a “terrorist dictator- 
ship,” but feels that the Communists 
are capitalizing upon the needs of the 
people in Asia and Europe. 

This slender volume is a provocative 
analysis of American foreign policy. 
Its language and clarity place it within 
the reading ken of 11th and 12th year 
pupils. It should be recommended, 


however, with the caveat that it is only 
one answer to the dilemma of war or 
peace. 


The American Political Tradition and 
the Men Who Made It, by Richard Hof- 
stadter. Knof, 1948. 378 pp., $4. 


Great names in American history 
have been the subjects of numerous 
biographies ranging from panegyrics to 
vilifications. Those who prefer the 
former handling of Americans like Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, Calhoun, Lincoln, 
Bryan, Wilson, Hoover, and the two 
Roosevelts will squirm as D. Hofstadter 
lays bare the bone and marrow of their 
political thought and careers. The 
young Columbia history professor is 
not, however, in the muckraking camp. 
As his bibliographical essay shows, he 
has read widely in both original and sec- 
ondary sources and has reevaluated 
American leaders as contributers to 
American political history. 

Basic to his interpretations has been 
his understanding of “staple tenets” in 
the political faith of American leaders. 
These are based upon a belief in “the 
sanctity of private property . . . the 
value of opportunity, and the natural 
evolution of self-interest . within 








INVITATION 


TO A PARTY 


If you plan to attend the Nov. 25-27 conventions of 
The National Council of Social Studies 


or 


The National Council of Teachers of English 
at Chicago, Illinois, 
and you are a subscriber to one of the Scholastic family of maga- 
zines in classroom quantities, you are cordially invited to a party, 
including a Thanksgiving buffet supper on Thanksgiving Day, 
November 27, previous to the evening sessions. The place will be 
announced at the respective hotels. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Palmer House, Chicago 


5 :30—7:30 P. M. 


ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago 
6:00—7:50 P.M. 


R. S. V. P. (Send request below. Guest card will be mailed to you.) 


Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th Street, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanksgiving 


party. | plan to attend the 


—____——_National Council of Social Studies convention 


_— ——National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Very truly yours, 





School... 





Zone State 








Coy... 





Magazine used 


broad legal limits” leading to a “bene- 
ficent social order.” 

Although this major contribution to 
the study of men and ideas in American 
politics is too mature for secondar 
school students, it cannot fail to deeper 
the understanding -of politics which 
American history teachers must bring 
to young Americans. 


How to Speak Better English, \} 
Norman _ Lewis. Crowell, 1945 
306 pp., $3. 


“Grammar is what you say,” says 
Norman Lewis who has been crusading 
for the functional approach to gramma 
His popular courses in the Adult Edu 
cation Department of the College of the 
City of New York and several texts in 
tended to improve the speech of adu!ts 
mark him as a leader in the speech im 
provement field. 

'n the current volume he has resolved 
doubts about common errors and idio 
matic usages by quoting opinions o! 
people who write and edit for a living 
There are practice quizzes in each chap 
ter. 


Look At America: New York City 
by the Editors of Look and Frederick 
Lewis Allen. Houghton Mifflin, 1945 
394 pp., $5. 


This new addition to the “Look a! 
America” series was timed to coincide 
with New York's celebration of its fifti 
eth anniversary as Greater New York 
It would have been timely at any time 
for it is a remarkable collection of phot 
graphs, accompanied by pertinent and 
penetrating text, which captures thx 
flavor of a great city. Here in on 
volume, which will delight New 
Yorkers and out-of-towners alike, 
pictures which range from jive dan‘ 
in Harlem to the Cloisters in Fort Tryo 
Park. 


The Story of Cloth, by Phyllis An 
Carter. McBride & Co., 200 E. 37t! 


St., N. Y. C., 1948. 159 pp., $2.50 


The truly “new look” in clothes ca! 
be traced back about 12,000 years to 
the Swiss pile dwellers. As recent!) 
as 6,000 years ago the peoples of Chin 
and Egypt had developed weaving int 
an art. Today, and for a long tim 
past, we take our spinning, weavin¢ 
and wearing in stride. This is not 2 
it should be, according to Miss Cart: 
who has gone to considerable trouble 
in piecing together in happily phr.use 
prose the story of wool, linen, cot! 
silk, rayon, nylon, spindles, and looms 

Since so many of our students 
glibly about the Industrial Revolutic 
without understanding basic industria! 
processes, it will be enlightenin: 
them to read this clear, non-tec! ic 
account of a vital industry. 

Howarp L, Hunwit? 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Newfoundland (p. 8) 
Aims for the Pupil 


|. To discover how the geography 
of Newfoundland and the needs of 
ther nations influence the occupations 
f the people living on this northern 
island. 
2. To explore the history of New- 
foundland. 
To become acquainted with the 
issues involved in the recent decision 
of Newfoundlanders to join Canada. 


Procedure 

|. Pupils read the article. 

Pupils are chosen to play the fol- 

lowing roles: a teacher of geography, 

inshore fisherman from Newfound- 

|, a deep-sea fisherman, a Labrador 

ist fisherman, an employee of the 

Comer Brook mill, a Bell Island miner, 

1 Newfoundland professor of history, 

iirline hostess, a Newfoundland 
tor. 

A pupil draws a sample ballot on 
board with the following choices 
ettered on it: (1) Stay under British 
tule for five more years; (2) Join Can- 
ada; (3) Become a dominion again. 

1, All members of the class copy 
this ballot on small squares of paper. 

5. While the role players restudy 
uticle for information related to 
parts they are to play all other 
pupils search for answers to the fol- 
g questions— 

Questions 


1) What is meant by the term do- 
minion in the British Commonwealth? 
\ dominion is an independent nation 
jut its people are subjects of the King. ) 
>) What caused Newfoundland to 
earn more money than usual during 
World War II? (Need for her fish, 
hewsprint, and iron ore and value of 
her strategic position for air bases.) 
3) Where is Labrador? (On the 
northeastern mainland of Canada.) 


(4) What is newsprint? (Paper from 
which newspapers are made.) 

(5) Locate Gander, Conception 
Bay, St. John’s, Nova Scotia. 

(6) What happened in Newfound- 
land on June 3 and on July 22 of this 
year? (Newfoundladers voted on the 
question of the future status of their 
island. ) 

(7) What happened on this island 
on the day of the Feast of St. John in 
the year 1497? (John Cabot entered 
the deep harbor which he named St. 
John’s. ) 

(8) Who were the Beothuks? (In- 
dians living on the island when the 
white men arrived. ) 

(9) How does the Arctic Current 
affect Newfoundland? (Brings heavy 
snows in 


winter, rain and fog in 
spring. ) 
(10) How does Newfoundland 


compare with Ohio in size and popu- 
lation? (Newfoundland is a little larger. 
Ohio has more than seven and one-half 
million people; Newfoundland has 
320,000. ) 

(11) What are the outports? (Small 
fishing communities. ) 

(12) What do geologists believe to 
be true about Labrador? (That it is 
rich in minerals. ) 

6. Pupils proceed with the role 
playing, each player presenting his or 
her information in an individual man- 
ner. It is suggested that it may be best 
to have the history of the island read 
aloud from Junior Scholastic. The /pro- 
fessor of history and the geography 
teacher could invite the participation 
of the class by prefacing their reports 
with some pertinent questions. 


Program on Newfoundland 
1. The Geographer 


(1) Nature of the land: an island 
with many coves, bays, and islands off 
the coast; rocky and hilly; topsoil car- 
ried away centuries ago by glaciers. 

(2) Climate: northern latitude; Arc- 
tic Current, 


(3) Natural Resources: surrounding 
waters full of fish; great forests; rich 
iron deposits; deposits of copper and 
fluorspar. 

(4) Location: off east coast of Can- 
ada; closer to Europe and Africa than 
any other part of North America. 

2. The Fishermen 

Cod abundant; best markets for fish; 
fishing areas—inshore, Grand Banks, 
Labrador; small boats and schooners; 
salmon-fishing. 

3. Employee of the mill at Corner 
Brook 

Newfoundland forests and news- 
print; British pulp and paper mills. 

4. Bell Island Miner 

Iron mines under the sea; sent to 
Sydney, Nova Scotia for smelting. 

5. Professor of History 

(1) Perhaps you have helped to se- 
lect a name for a farm, a cabin in the 
woods, a club, or a school paper, Who 
gave Newfoundland its name? 

(2) Although Europeans visited 
Newfoundland long before the time of 
John Cabot, the island has remained 
thinly settled. Why is this? 

(3) If the climate and soil did not 
attract settlers, why did anyone go 
there? 

6. Airline Hostess 

Transportation on the island; Gan- 
der, port of international air lines; 
U. S. and Canadian bases; favorable 
location. 

7. Doctor 

Diet and disease; food and money; 
Newfoundland’s food supply; tariffs 
and food. 

7. As the concluding feature of the 
program each pupil uses the ballot 
prepared at the beginning of this study 
to cast a vote for the choice of gov- 
ernment he thinks best for Newfound- 
land. 


How We Live in Newfoundland 
(p. 10) 


Exercise in English Composition 

(a) Ask the girls to read Florence’s 
story of life ine Newfoundland and to 
analyze it for the kinds of information 
it gives the reader: place of birth of 
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COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: October 27 
Theme Article: Chile. 
American Patriot: Bernardo O’Hig- 
gins of Chile. 
Hallowe’en Special: 
Scared? 


Whooo0’s 


November 3 
Theme Article: Argentina. 
American Patriot: San Martin of 
Argentina. 
Bib and Tuck in Italy. 
November 10 
Theme Article: Peru. 
American Patriot: Unanue of Peru. 











the writer and her parents; a new kind 
of citizenship; the songs and anthems 
the author knows; democratic elections; 
the author at school and at home; her 
hobbies and ambitions. 

The boys will read the sketch writ- 
ten by Al Rose and will analyze its 
contents: nickname; farm life; family 
background; favorite foods; sports; 
schools of Newfoundland; _ election 
campaign, 

(b) Ask each pupil to write an 
autobiography stressing facts similar to 
those presented by Florence and Al. 


Newfoundland Stamps (p. 25) 


The story on Newfoundland’s stamps 
should be integrated into the general 
lesson plan. Before discussing New- 
foundland, assign four pupils to do 
outside reports on the animals pictured 
on Newfoundland’s stamps—the North- 
ern seal, the Newfoundland dog, the 
salmon, and the caribou. Each pupil 
should be ready to give his report dur- 
ing the class discussion on Newfound- 
land. 

Here are some suggested points 
which each of the “reporters” might 
follow 

Northern Seal 

1. There are two types of seals—the 
true seal and the eared seal. The true 
seals have no outer ears. They have 
holes in the side of their heads. They 
have short flippers. 

The eared seals have small ears and 
long flippers. There are two kinds of 
eared seals—the sea lion and the fur 
seal. The skins of the fur seal are used 
for fur coats. 

The northern seal is a true seal. Its 
skins are used in making leather and 
its fat in making soap. 

Trained seals found in zoos and cir- 
cuses are almost always California sea 
lion cows. 


2. How the Eskimo uses the seal— 
for food, clothes, tents, cooking, light- 
ing, heating. 

3. How seals are captured. 

Newfoundland Dog 

1. It is almost as famous for rescu- 
ing people as the Swiss St. Bernard. 

2. It is such a good swimmer that 
people once thought its feet were 
webbed. 

3. It has been used to breed the 
Labrador retriever. 

4. Its color, fur, height, weight. 


Salmon 


1. The lite cycle of a salmon. 

2. Chief salmon-fishing regions of 
the world—the North Pacific and North 
Atlantic. 

Caribou 

1. Caribou is the French-Canadian 
name for the wild reindeer of North 
America. It cannot be tamed like other 
reindeer. 

2. There are two types of caribou— 
the barren ground and the woodland. 
The woodland caribou is larger and 
darker than the barren ground caribou. 

3. Caribou have broader antlers 
than true deer. 

4. The female caribou is the only 
American female deer wit! antlers. 


Wilbur and the Atomic Lollipops 


(p. 12) 


1. Why does the storyteller teel that 
he should go to Wilbur's house after 
school? (“It wasn’t just the ten per 
cent profit I was thinking of. I wanted 
to be around while he worked to make 
sure he didn't hurt himself with his 
chemicals.” ) 

2. What caused Wilbur’s cousin to 
say that he was showing off a little be- 
fore the doctor? (“‘You probably 
mixed some of the surphuric acid with 
a chlorate,’ I said, showing off a little 
before the doctor.”) 

3. What are some of the dange 
that lurk in chemical combinations and 
in electrical gadgets? 

4. Tell a story of an experiment or 
an invention in which you once took 
part. 


News Headlines (pp. 5, 6) 


News coverage in Junior Scholastic 
this week takes us around the world— 
from Washington, to the Belgian 
Congo, to the Philippines. 

On a world map circle the tollow- 
ing places in bright crayon pencil- 
Edmonton, Canada; Washington, D. 
C.; New Mexico; the Philippines; Great 
Britain; Belgian Congo. Have pupils 
explain what Junior Scholastic’s news 
pages tell about each. 


EDMONTON, CANADA: A big oi! 
refinery has been moved here from 
Whitehorse in the Yukon Territory. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.: Architects 
say that the White House is the “worst 
firetrap if the country.” The next Presi- 
dent of the U. S. and his family may 
have to live at Blair House while t!, 
White House is being repaired. 

NEW MEXICO: Indians now have 
the vote. Before this year Indians cou'\c! 
not vote because they paid no prop- 
erty tax. 

THE PHILIPPINES: There is a 
shortage of textbooks on the island. Sn 
Francisco pupils are sending 30.(()() 
books. 

GREAT BRITAIN: Great Britain, 
the U. S., and Canada have agreed to 
use a standardized screw thread. 

BELGIAN CONGO: Sengierite, 
mineral containing uranium, has been 
discovered. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. What nation have the people of 
Newfoundland voted to join? (Canada.) 

2. What is Newfoundland’s main ex- 
port? (Codfish. ) 

3. What part of the mainland ot 
North America belongs to Newfound- 
land? (Labrador. ) 

4. What airport in Newfoundland is 
used by several international airlines? 
(Gander. ) 

5. What famous explorer reached 
Newfoundland in 1497, giving Eng- 
land claim to the island? (John Cabot.) 

6. What new mineral containing 
uranium was discovered in the Belzian 
Congo recently? (Sengierite. ) 

7. What type of plane will the \H 
16 be? (A helicopter. ) 

8. What three nations did Simon 
Bolivar unite into a republic known as 
Greater Colombia? (Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador. ) 

9. In what country is the peninsula 
of Brittany? (France. ) 

10. What is the name of the official 
home of the President of the U. 5.’ 
(The White House. ) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 27 

ACROSS: 1-so; 3-Houston; 8-Austin; 9-«reed 
10-Waco; 13-Red; 16-Lone; 18-drop; 2°. !e* 
21-reed; 23-cavil; 27-Sabine; 28-consent; 29-\s 

DOWN: 1-son; 2-on; 3-hag; 4-our; 5-use; & 
stew; 7-tidal; 11-cot; 12-one, 13-rd.; 14-err; 15- 
doe; 17-ex: 19-pecan; 22-dabs; 24-vie; 25-inn 
26-let; 27-SOS; 28-cu. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 22 


1. ON NEWFOUNDLAND MAP: river, island, 
town, river, island, bay, bay, town, town, tow? 

2. WHY: 1l-a; 2-c; 3-b; 4-b. 

3. ARE YOU A CHAMP?: Philippines; he '\cop- 
ter, Belgian Congo; penicillin; San Francisco. 
Arctic Circle. 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Gandet, 
St. John’s; 2-U.S., Great Britain, Canada; 3-last 
one from the top; 4-whooping crane. 
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